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URING the Manchu Dynasty —approxi- 
el ocensty 1644 to 1838 a.p.—China was 
largely an agricultural country, as it still is. Yet 
various local crafts and industries were common, 





such as the working of gold and silver; carving of 
Necklace of cowrie shells, 
which were used as money mei . J 
in early China and in many pottery; spinning and weaving of silk. 
islands of the South Pacific. ; Z 


wood, ivory and precious stones; manufacture of 


From very early times, some form of currency 
or “money” was employed by the Chinese. Among the earliest types were 
cowrie shells, which the people held in superstitious awe. This “shell 
money” was used throughout many islands of the Pacific, as well as on 
the mainland. Often, the shells were strung on fibers to form a necklace, 
so that the wearer became a sort of traveling bank. 

Later, metal coins came into use. But their value was so small that it 
took thousands of them to purchase a piece of porcelain or a strip of silk. 
So merchants began to issue drafts against supplies of these coins, to mini- 
mize the shipment of actual money between towns. From this beginning, 
banks developed and issued bills that were circulated locally as money. 
Then they began to receive deposits, make loans and assist in the transfer 
of government funds. Thus, the Chinese were one of the first peoples to 
develop the beginning of a modern banking system. 
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Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Forages Street, PirtspurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tugspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
Orner Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 P.M. 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 
CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuNCHEON 11:00 a.M. To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Snack Bar: 2:00 To 7:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS; 2:00 To 5:30 p.m., SUNDAYS 
DINNERS DISCONTINUED UNTIL AUTUMN 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
Weexpays 9:00 a.M. To 9:00 P.M. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 
Institute and Library open to the public every day without charge 


SPRING SERIES OF ORGAN RECITALS 
By MarsHatt Bipwe.i 
To Dr. Bidwell’s regular Sunday-afternoon recitals 
(4:00 to 5:00 p.m.) will be added a spring series of 
four Wednesday evening concerts in Music Hall at 
8:15 p.m. Two orchestras and two choral groups will 
assist Dr. Bidwell in these programs. 
April 4—Inpiana State TEACHERS COLLEGE 
W. Wynn York, director 
Aprii 11—Duquesne University OrcHESTRA 
James M. Hunter, conductor 
April 18—Wik1nsBurG Civic SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Eugene Reichenfeld, conductor 
April 25—PirtspurGH Russian OrtTHODOX 
Cxorus 
Igor Soroka, director 


THE INTERIOR DESIGNER SPEAKS 
Sponsored by American Institute of Decorators, 
Pittsburgh Chapter, and 
the Institute's Division of Education 
Lecture Hall, 8:15 p.m. 

April 4—Frances ADLER ELKINs 

One of the country’s foremost decorators will give 
an illustrated talk on homes she has done in the East, 
and in California where she now lives. Mrs. Elkins 
has studied and lived in Europe. 

April 24—Grorce NELSON 

This famous designer of modern homes will discuss 
and show slides of his recently completed project, 
Holiday House, built in a conservative New York 
village and featured in the current issue of Holiday. 
Tickets are available at Gimbel’s and Horne’s, or at 
Lecture Hall the evening of the program. Prices are 
$1.20 plus tax, with student rate of 50c plus tax. 
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The photograph by José Oiticica, of Rio de 
Janeiro, on the cover, shows his son Cesar 
standing by the tidal basin in Washington 
when the cherry trees were in bloom two years 
ago. Sefior Oiticica was doing research work 
at the United States National Museum on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship at the time. 

He used a Rolleiflex, the very first model, 
on a tripod, with a ten-second exposure at f/11 
on super xx film. The print is on _ G 
paper, gold-toned blue with gold chloride and 
thiocarbamide. Army searchlights were il- 
luminating the blossoms. 





SPRING BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The annual spring book festival for librarians and 
those interested in library work with children will 
be held April 13, at Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
Margery = ati dy author of children’s books, will 
speak at the noon luncheon at Hotel Schenley, and 
the program at 10:30 a.m. at the Library will have 
as speakers Helen R. Sattley, Frances Sedney, and 
Mildred Chinik. 

The Mary Burchfield Doll Collection recently given 
to the Library will be on display. 


EDVARD MUNCH (1863-1944) 
A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 
The greatest of Norwegian artists will be represented 
by an exhibit of 69 paintings and 102 prints to open 


April 4 and continue through the 22nd in the second- 
floor galleries. (See page 119.) 


BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath 


to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 
Chie ity Ge abtaiipaigts, Pemmeylantte gos 55:03 s.0y0. 5 nisi cia, creiergisielel a bhinle weed goin oie Salen cla@iniees Dollars 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of 
deceased persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of 
the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 





CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, dedicated to literature, science, and art, is published monthly (except July and August) at 
4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, by Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Library, and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette F. Seneff, editorial assistant; Florence A. Kemler, advertising manager. 
Telephone Mayflower 1-7300. Volume XXV, Number 4. Permission to reprint articles will be granted on request. 
Copies regularly sent to members of Carnegie Institute Society. Subscription $2.00 a year. Single copies 25 cents. 





@ Facts of Vital Concern to Women 
From Our 88 Years’ Experience 


At the death of her niece, she was alone and aged. 
But one of our alert and understanding Trust Officers 
arranged for intelligent companionship, encouraged 
travel and social contacts. Instead of the drab 
existence of a recluse, her declining years proved to 
be an interesting and exhilarating experience. 

Have you and your husband considered every 
eventuality . . . the chance that you may outlive 
every loved one? Our Trust Department will always 
provide intelligent, sympathetic administration of 
your estate. 

Plan now for future protection. We’ll be glad to 
discuss our services with you and your husband, 
together with your attorney. Visit us, or telephone 


GR 1-9600, extension 669. 
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Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


FROM THE LAND OF THE DRAGON 
Brilliantly embroidered Chinese textiles and costumes 
of the Manchu dynasty (1644-1912) are now on dis- 

lay in a new exhibit at the Museum. (See page 124.) 
Phese include hangings from the palace of the last 
Empress Dowager, imperial dragon robes worn by 
court gentlemen, costumes and accessories of Chinese 
and Manchu ladies, and fabrics showing different 
weaving techniques. 


NEWS PIX SALON 


The annual exhibit sponsored by the photographers 
on the three Pittsburgh daily ae will be held 
at the Museum and is planned for May. 


INTERNATIONAL SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
The thirty-eighth annual international exhibit of the 
Photographic Section of The Academy of Science and 
Art continues in the third-floor galleries through 
April 15. On display are 306 prints. 


LITTLE OLD NEW YORK 
A series of lithographs by Glenn O. Coleman (1887- 
1932) presented to the Institute by the late George H. 
Taber may be seen in Gallery K through May 29. 


CARNEGIE TECH ART FACULTY EXHIBIT 


An innovation for the fine arts galleries at the Insti- 
tute will be the exhibition of work by the talented 
faculty of the College of Fine Arts at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, opening May 1. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Current information on civil defense is being featured 
in the Public Affairs Room at Central Library and at 
each branch of the Library system. 


FOURTH AND WOOD PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 





TV 

“The World of Children’s Books’’ is a new monthly 
quarter-hour on television sponsored by the Carnegie 
Library. It begins April 26 at 3:45 p.m., on WDTV, 
and will feature storytelling by Mary W. Steele. 
Virginia Chase will talk about library services and 
children’s books, and authors and other guests will 
be interviewed. 


FIELD TRIPS 


Two Sunday field trips for adults are planned by the 
division of education this month. On the 8th a trip 
will be made to Ohio Pyle and on the 22nd to Raccoon 
State Park. Further information may be obtained at 
the education office of the Institute. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
Story Hour at the Library 
Each Saturday, 2:00 p.m. 
Moving Pictures in Lecture Hall 
Each Saturday, 2:30 p.m. 
Pre-school Story Hour 
at the Library 
Alternate Tuesdays, 10:30 a.m. 
with a talk for mothers at the same time 
April 3—Laura Cathon on ‘*Behind Closed Doors’’ 
April 17—Mary W. Steele on “‘Storytelling”’ 


ART CLASS FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 


The new creative art class for children of members 
of Carnegie Institute Society, ages seven to nine 
years, opens April 7. It will be held for ten weeks on 
Saturday mornings at ten o'clock. Turn to page 123 
for details about the class. 


: 6800 feet down 








MORE than a mile below the earth’s surface in the West Virginia 
Panhandle lie deposits of great importance to America. They 
help to give us purer water. Safer, cleaner food. Improved steel 
and rubber. More sanitary restaurants and hospitals. Brighter 


° clothes. Whiter paper. 

* What are they? They’re salt beds. 

° And they’re important because they contain the raw materials 
@ from which the basic chemicals, chlorine and caustic soda, are 
* made. These chemicals are essential to the production of many 
e of the materials needed to make planes, guns, tanks and 
r other armaments. 

es Sinking a shaft to tap this deep-buried bed of priceless raw 
‘ materials was one of the many achievements of Pittsburgh’s 
ve Columbia Chemical engineers. 

m By working with scientists and technicians in the producing 


industries, Columbia has developed many new improved appli- 
cations of basic industry chemicals. 

Behind all Columbia development work is a long and intimate 
background of experience and knowledge in the chemical field 
and physical equipment valued at millions and millions of dollars. 

In the future, as in the past, Columbia will continue to serve 
by improving the production and shipping of basic chemicals. 
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OUR PITTSBURGH LANDSCAPE 


FROM PENN’S WoobDs TO POINT PARK 


By Raupu E. Griswoip 


God Almighty first planted a Garden; and indeed it is the purest of humane 
pleasure. It is the greatest refreshment to the — of Man, without which 


Buildings and Palaces are but gross Handy-wor 


s. And a Man shall ever see, 


that when Ages grow to Civility and Elegancy, Men come to build stately, 
sooner than to garden finely; as if Gardening were the Greater Perfection. 


Tue above penetrating ob- 
servation made by Francis 
Bacon about four hundred 
years ago seems to have 

been a prophecy of Pitts- 
Ay burgh’s experience. ‘Men 

come to build stately, 
sooner than to garden finely.’” We may 
have come to “‘build stately’’ in the two 
hundred years since pioneering Pittsburgh- 
ers began chopping their path through 
Penn's Woods to “‘Civility and Elegancy,”’ 
but have we yet learned to ‘garden finely’’? 
Gardening as Bacon understood it was no 
trivial occupation; it combined the in- 
spiration of nature with the skills of the 
painter, the architect, the sculptor, and 
the horticulturalist. Landscape architec- 
ture as we Call it now, was, in his estima- 
tion, an art requiring the greatest per- 
fection. 

The men who started the little colony 
around Fort Pitt were from the same 
heritage as Francis Bacon. They came from 
England at about the time William Pitt 
ae his sophisticated friends were ripping 
up their fine old formal gardens to replace 
them with pseudo-naturalistic landscapes 
which had become the latest fad. Nature- 
faking was then the current vogue in 
English gardening. 

From a background such as this we 
might have expected greater reverence for 
the unspoiled natural beauty of the pri- 
meval landscape discovered here at the 
forks of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers. But, except for an ancient white 
oak here and there, not a vestige of the 
virgin forest remains. The majestic rivers 
resemble their original splendor in size 
alone—power shovels and bulldozers are 
making a mockery of the ‘‘everlasting 
hills.’ The sole consolation is that the 
skies are at last being cleared. 





The earliest evidence of landscape ap- 
preciation in the history of this territory 
was William Penn's provision ‘‘written 
in’’ to every deed and patent that one- 
fifth of the tract should remain forever in 
forest. Imagine what this city would look 
like if this farsighted provision had not 
been quickly circumvented by shortsighted 
land speculators! 

To the founder of Pennsylvania, himself 
a master gardener, we also owe one of the 
first attempts to ‘garden finely.’’ He caused 
the common ground to be set aside in the 
town of Allegheny, the same common 
ground that became the first public park 
in this area by act of the State Legislature 
in 1867. This park, in the memory of old 
residents who saw it in its prime, was con- 
sidered fine gardening. 

Many of these same residents also re- 
membered the old town of Economy built 
by the Harmony Society farther down the 
Ohio river at Ambridge, where parts of it 
are still preserved by the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission. The town with 
all its streets, buildings, and gardens was 
planned and built between 1825-34 as a 
complete harmonious unit by the Society’s 
leader, George Rapp, and his adopted son 
Frederick, an exceptionally able architect. 
All property was common ground in that 
communistic society. The streets were 
planted with cherry trees; every public 
building and shop had its garden; grapes 
festooned the building facades. The a 
of the Great House, home of George and 
Frederick Rapp, was famous for its rare 
trees, labyrinth, flowers, and beautiful gar- 
den pavilions. In those days this was in- 
deed an oasis of ‘Civility and Elegancy”’ 
in which stately building and fine garden- 
ing progressed hand in hand. 

Within Pittsburgh city limits the earliest 
attempt at public gardening was the 
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grounds of the architecturally handsome 
United States Arsenal at 40th and Butler 
Streets. This was constructed by the 
United States Army in 1814 according to 
the design of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, the 
first purely professional architect of na- 
tional reputation to practice in America. 

When the Marquis of Lafayette on his 
visit to this city in 1825 was entertained 
by the officers of the Arsenal, he must have 
found the grounds crude in comparison to 
the French parade grounds with which 
he was familiar. Nevertheless, these 
grounds, parts of which became Arsenal 
Park in 1907, were Pittsburgh's only ex- 
ample of landscape design during the first 
one hundred and twenty-five years of her 
existence. During that time not a single 
acre was dedicated to the preservation of 
the original landscape and not until 1889, 
when the grounds around Herron Hill and 
Highland Park reservoirs were set aside 
for park purposes, was there any provision 
for public parks. 

Although this City will soon celebrate 
its bicentennial, it will be only the sesqui- 
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OF THE GARDEN OF THE GREAT HOUSE AT OLD ECONOMY 


centennial for the parks. No private gar- 
dens of fifty years ago exist a In such 
a brief history not much is to be expected 
when, according to the English gardener’s 
standard, it takes three hundred years to 
make a good lawn. It requires time to 
create fine landscapes, and Pittsburgh has 
hardly started. But we are undergoing a 
great metamorphosis. Having passed the 
wormy stage and stayed long enough in 
our cocoons, we are about to come forth 
into the warmth of a new Spring, spread 
our wings and flutter off into the newly 
created sunlight. Before we flit too far or 
too aimlessly, it is well that we appraise 
the landscape into which we have emerged. 

What is to be the basis of this appraisal? 
By what measure of perfection can we 
reasonably judge our landscape achieve- 
ment? Doesn't it seem reasonable to ex- 
pect a genuinely fine garden or landscape 
design to meet the approval of discriminat- 
ing persons familiar with the acknowl- 
edged masterworks of garden art through- 
out the ages? If a jury composed of such 
persons, similar to our juries of interna- 








tional painting, were to visit Pittsburgh 
what would they find to praise? 

First they might look at our public 
parks. If they could have seen Schenley 
Park Plaza before it was usurped for a 
— area they would surely have se- 
ected it as our most impressive landsca 
composition. Designed in 1918 by H. Van 
Buren Magonigle, architect, and James H. 
Greenleaf, landscape architect, two of 
America’s most skillful planners, it still 
has all the elements of grandeur, mag- 
nificent scale, simple form, and dignified 
planting. The fountain, although not a 
masterpiece, fulfills its ornamental func- 
tion adequately by its mass alone. Nowhere 
else in this city is there an open space com- 
manding such a beautiful panorama of im- 
posing public buildings. It is our most 
priceless irreplaceable landscape, compar- 
ing favorably in its importance with the 
future Point Park. 

Within Schenley Park the winding roads 
of the leisurely horse and carriage era fol- 
low the natural contours, dividing the 
hills and valleys into pleasant open lawns 
and groves. These and comparable areas in 
Highland, Riverview, and Frick Parks 
would be acclaimed by our jury as equal in 
landscape beauty to similar parks anywhere 
in the world. Because they resemble the 
native landscape we are prone to take them 
for granted, forgetting that we owe their 
existence to men of vision who came to 
realize the wisdom of William Penn a cen- 
tury and a half after he created the com- 
mon ground for the town of Allegheny. 

To Edward Bigelow, whose undistin- 
guished portrait statue in 
Schenley Park inadequately 
memorializes his distin- 
guished service to the 
people of Pittsburgh, we 
owe the acquisition of 
Schenley and Highland 
Parks and more than half 
of all our present park 
land. 

To Henry Clay Frick 
and the endowment 
created by his will we are 
indebted for the acquisi- 
tion, development, and 
maintenance of our largest 
country park. Although 
this park is primarily a 
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THE FOUNTAIN ON THE GROUNDS OF ALLEGHENY ARSENAL 


nature reservation, its main Beechwood 
Boulevard entrance would certainly be 
praised for its dignified landscape. It is fine 
gardening. 

To Sarah Mellon Scaife and Richard 
K. Mellon we owe the gift of Mellon Park, 
the most recent addition to the civic land- 
scape, which preserves remnants of their 
family’s handsome gardens. 

Unfortunately there are no noteworthy 
examples of ornamental gardening in the 
parks except the justly famous flower 
shows of Phipps Conservatory, which 
would certainly impress our world-traveled 
jury. In comparison to international stand- 
ards such gardens as the Schenley Park 
perennial and azalea gardens, the lily 
pools, the Mellon Park rose garden, the 
Highland Park entrance, and other scat- 
tered garden spots throughout the parks 
could at best be considered pleasant but 
not inspiring. In this type of landscape 
design even the so-called Rudconst coun- 
tries of Europe and South America far sur- 
pass Our most pretentious efforts. 

Our jury would look at our boulevards 
and parkways, which in most cities are the 
predominant eee feature. But in 
Pittsburgh our boulevards are merely 
wide streets, completely unimaginative, 
strictly utilitarian, devoid of beauty or any 
recognition of the unparalleled opportunity 
for landscape distinction. In 1910 Frederick 
Law Olmsted, the famous landscape archi- 
tect, made a report showing the wonderful 
possibilities of our natural hillsides for 
dramatic highway landscapes, and in 1923 
the Citizen's Committee on City Plan pub- 
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James L. Greenleaf 


ORIGINAL DESIGN OF TREE PLANTING FOR SCHENLEY PARK PLAZA (1918) 


lished a farsighted report pointing out the 
geen interrelation between landscape 
and highway planning. 

Nothing happened until 1940, when the 
Greater Pittsburgh Parks Association 
through an anonymous gift of $40,000 
made a noble effort to plant out the scars 
of the newly widened Bigelow Boulevard. 
In spite of inadequate maintenance this 





Mr. Griswold has been in the professional practice 
of landscape architecture for twenty-eight years, of 
which twelve have been in private practice in Pitts- 
burgh, eleven as muitaemins of this city’s public 
parks, four years in Cleveland, and one in New York. 

He holds the degree of Master in Landscape Design 
from Cornell University and is a Fellow in Landscape 
Architecture of the American Academy in Rome, a 
Fellow of the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, and an honorary member of the Pittsburgh 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Griswold served in camouflage during World 
War I and was a member of the staff of the American 
Art Training Center in Paris after the War. From No- 
vember 1949 to June 1950 he was working in Italy on 
plans for the American Military Cemetery at Anzio, 
collaborating with Paul Manship and Eric Gugler 
under the American Battle Monuments Commission. 
The Cemetery is now in process and will be completed 
in three years. 
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Boulevard is still the most attractive 
traffic route in the city. 

Our past performance in highway land- 
scape planning would place us close to the 
bottom of the list of American cities. But 
within the past two years the Pittsburgh 
Regional anes Association has co- 
operated with the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Highways in providing landscape- 
planting plans for the new Penn-Lincoln 
Parkway—the first example of planned 
highway landscape carried out in this city. 
At last we are on our way toward more at- 
tractive highways in the future. 

International fame has already come to 
Chatham Village for its landscape excel- 
lence. Alone among our large-scale hous- 
ing projects this demonstration made by 
The Buhl Foundation has been acclaimed 
by visiting critics from all parts of the 
world. 

In our urban landscape the campuses of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women have received 
thoughtful landscape planning. The 


grounds of our public and private schools, 








country clubs, churches, and hospitals, 
many of which are beautifully planted, are 
also important elements in the civic land- 
scape. These elements compensate in a way 
for the unfortunate lack of any landscape 
setting for our government office buildings 
and post offices, which are wedged into 
congested areas without benefit of trees or 
lawns. Perhaps the proposed park between 
the new Mellon-United States Steel and 
Aluminum Company office buildings will 
set a precedent for future government 
buildings. 

Almost no one thinks of Pittsburgh as a 
city of beautiful private gardens. Neverthe- 
less, there are an extraordinary number of 
exceptionally fine modest gardens tucked 
away in the lesser known corners of this 
city and its suburbs. Probably our lack of 
national recognition in private gardens is 
caused by the fact that the more preten- 
tious show gardens of this community are 
distinguished more for the names of the 
owners than for the quality of their design. 
Our jury would not be impressed by gran- 
diose attempts to superimpose exotic 
styles of sateen on our superb natural 
landscape. However, they would be greatly 
pleased by the many small, livable, gar- 
dens that have made the most of our 
dramatic topography and views, special- 
ized in our wealth of native plant materials, 
and used our local building materials to 
create an indigenous type of garden unique 
to Pittsburgh. 

Through the garden clubs and their very 
successful Garden Center, there has de- 
veloped a high standard of grass-root taste 
in gardening that gives great hope for our 
future domestic landscape. 

The greatest discouragement to an en- 
during landscape is our transient way of 
life. Before a garden can grow to maturity 
it is abandoned for some new project. Each 
generation wants a new house, a new gar- 
den; there is no chance to plant for future 
ages—a condition inimical to fine garden- 
ing. In our impatience for immediate effect 
we sacrifice the beauty that comes only 
from maturity and, uselessly, we waste 
vast sums of money. The amount of money 
wasted annually in Pittsburgh on tempo- 
rary planting destined to less than a five- 
year span of life runs into millions of 
dollars. If this annual waste could be in- 
vested in permanent landscape improve- 


ments we could within the twentieth 
century make Pittsburgh the Garden City 
of America. 

A quick resumé of our landscape history 
reveals comparatively little of man’s crea- 
tion equal to our God-given natural 
heritage of rivers, forest, and hills. We 
look in vain for any great inspiring crea- 
tion equal to our achievement in other 
fields of ‘Civility and Elegancy.’’ Even in 
their pathetic state of pollution, desecra- 
tion, and defacement, our rivers and hills 
are still our most fundamental claim to 
fame. As in the beginning they are our 
greatest landscape asset. 

At the Point the accumulation of two 
centuries of uncivilized haphazard con- 
struction is fast disappearing under the 
wrecker’s boom. We are starting over. 
True to tradition the foundations of 
stately new buildings are already under 
construction. Superhighway and bridge de- 
signs are under contract. A 36-acre space 
where Pittsburgh's history began is being 
reclaimed for a public park. What will 
that park say to the world? Will it prove 
to the world that industrial Pittsburgh has 
arrived at a stateof “Civility and ‘‘Ele- 
gancy’’? Never has there been a greater 
opportunity, never an obligation so pro- 
found. We may yet retrieve the inherent 
grandeur of our Pittsburgh landscape at the 
Point where we started. 
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THE MESSAGE OF EDVARD MUNCH 
(1863-1944) 
THE GREAT NORWEGIAN ARTIST IN RETROSPECT 


By Joun O'Connor, Jr., 


Tue exhibition of the 
paintings and prints of 
Edvard Munch, which 
opens at Carnegie Institute 
on April 4 and continues 
through April 22, is an 
important one for a num- 
ber of reasons. It has been said on many 
occasions to be very surprising that the 
leading Norwegian artist should be practi- 
cally unknown in the United States. This 
is not altogether true, as will appear later. 
Edvard Munch is one of the founders of 
expressionism—at least, German expres- 
sionism owes a great debt to him—and 
this movement has had and continues to 
have a marked influence on American art. 
It includes such exponents as Gauguin, van 
Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec, Ensor, Hodler, 
Nolde, Kokoschka, Soutine, and Rouault. 
In the third place, the exhibition is a very 
comprehensive one in that the United 
States is offered for the first time a full- 
length retrospective portrait both in paint- 
ings and prints of the great Nor- 
wegian artist. As to the merits 
of the exhibition, the Art News 
nominated it the outstanding one- 
man show of 1950. It was organ- 
ized by the Institute of Contem- 
porary Art of Boston with the 
assistance of the City of Oslo and 
the Norwegian Government. It 
is the most comprehensive of its 
kind ever held outside of Norway. 
It includes sixty-nine oils and 
water colors and one hundred and 
two prints from Norwegian pub- 
lic and private collections. The 
Institute of Contemporary Art 
has published an illustrated cata- 
logue which contains a mono- 
graph on the artist by Frederick 
B. Deknatel, of Harvard 
University. 

When Carnegie Institute at- 
tempted to establish a claim to a 
place on the tour of the exhibi- 
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tion, it was advanced as a valid reason for 
having the show in Pittsburgh that, while 
the artist was initially represented in the 
United States at the American Art Gal- 
leries, New York, in 1912, at the Armory 
show in 1913, and two years later with 
nine paintings and fifty-seven prints at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
San Francisco, he was more adequately set 
forth by his paintings over a period of 
years in the Carnegie Internationals. He 
began to show in Pittsburgh in the 1926 
exhibition and continued through 1937, 
which about marked the end of his pro- 
ductive period, for he was then seventy- 
three and died in 1944. 

In the 1927 Carnegie International cata- 
logue there was an introduction to the 
section of Norway and Sweden in which 
it was indicated that naturalism found an 
excellent soil when it reached Norway 
from Paris about 1880, and the artists of 
that period are said to have given Norway 
a strong and flourishing art with realistic 





BOYS, GIRLS AND DUCKS (1903) 
Oslo Municipal Collections 








SELF PORTRAIT WITH CIGARETTE (1895) 
National Gallery, Oslo 


character and national motives. The intro- 
duction goes on: ‘From this sphere Munch 
starts. During the years between 1880 and 
1890 he was in many respects a typical 
representative of the tendencies of the 
time, but there were features in his art 
suggesting a development upon other more 
lyrical lines. In the nineties his individua] 
disposition emancipated itself from the 
pressure of the time and gradually he ap- 
peared with an art of painting opposed to 
naturalism. During the years of this transi- 
tion he lived in Berlin, and this stimulat- 
ing metropolis is the background for his 
symbolism with its literary attitude. In 
his great compositions he gives synthetic 
expressions of life, chiefly touching the 
mysteries of love and death. Here he stands 
forth as a pathetic interpreter of fin du 
siecle, with its mental restlessness and 
thirst for beauty. His style is firm and 
decorative, and he works with a clear and 
expressive line. In his later development 
Munch abandons symbolism and devotes 
himself to tasks more adapted to his spon- 
taneous gifts as a painter. His pictures, 
which for a long time concerned themselves 
with a morbid state of soul, now glorify 
health and strength in an audacious and 
certain picturesque style. The retrospective 
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exhibitions of his works arranged last 
spring in Berlin and Oslo have made clear 
his position as a pioneer of the modern art 
of painting.”’ 

It might be interesting to relate that 
when Munch's paintings first appeared in 
this country in 1912 a critic on the New 
York Herald-Tribune wrote: “It seemed then 
that what troubled Mr. Munch, as it 
troubled so many of his countrymen, was 
simply an indurated coarseness of grain in 
the very body and soul of Scandinavian 
art... . Mr. Munch is a type of decad- 
ence in the substance of his art. The mor- 
bidity of his themes could easily be over- 
looked if it were balanced by esthetic 
beauty. But, like so many Northern artists 
of the kind made familiar by the exhibi- 
tions of the Berlin and Munich ‘Seces- 
sionists,’ he is a heavy-handed draughts- 
man. There is no certitude about his line, 
which seems to fumble after form rather 
than to bring out its secrets with the firm- 
ness, the clarity, the simplicity and the 
quality of style which are necessary in the 
graphic arts. He has one outstanding 
merit, the vitality of a realist who sees 
life with sympathy and records it with a 
certain vigor. 





SELF PORTRAIT BETWEEN CLOCK AND BED 


(1940) 
Oslo Municipal Collections 





THE DANCE OF LIFE (1899-1900) 
National Gallery, Oslo 


In the catalogue of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, J. Nilsen Laurvik 
wrote of the artist: ‘‘But the most striking 
evidence of the potential value of this re- 
creating force in our art found expression 
in the early nineties in the very original 
personality of Edvard Munch. He is the 
father of the present movement in Nor- 
wegian art which claims the allegiance of 
the ablest and most promising of our 
younger painters. His independence has 
given others courage to be themselves. As 
a revolutionary, original, and disturbing 
force he occupies in Norwegian art a posi- 
tion akin to that occupied by Ibsen in 
Norwegian literature, and he has met with 
a somewhat similar reception in his own 
country. Accepted i acknowledged 
abroad as one of the greatest artists of 
modern times, he is rejected and despised 
at home by the majority of his own coun- 
trymen, who can see nothing but madness 
and perversity in his masterly revelations 
of the psychic verities of the soul. Gifted 
beyond all others with a rare color sense 
and an instinctive feeling for design, he 
has enriched Norwegian art with a series 
of masterpieces that will some day be 
claimed by the world and which have al- 


ready borne fruit in the richer, more res- 
onant palette.of the younger generation. 
That he has the root of the matter in him 
is clearly shown by the fact that his dis- 
ciples are even now meeting with ac- 
ceptance.”’ 

These quotations are put down here to 
give contemporary appraisal of his paint- 
ing. That of J. Nilsen Laurvik was pro- 
phetic in that he indicated the approval 
that would ultimately come to the work of 
Edvard Munch. The artist, who turned 
away from nature and sought to create 
images that reflected his innermost emo- 
tions as an expressionist, by the time of his 
death—the insurgent Bohemian of the 
1880s—had attained international renown 
and is held to be the Norwegian master. 

Edvard Munch was born near Loyten in 
southern Norway in 1863 but spent the 
greater part of his life in or near Oslo. He 
began to paint at seventeen, first at the 
State School and later with Christian 
Krohg, a Norwegian realist who worked 
in the manner of Courbet and Manet. In 
reply to a questionnaire of Carnegie Insti- 
tute, the artist wrote: “I worked for 
several months in the studio of Christian 
Krohg and several months in the studio of 
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Bonnat in Paris. Afterwards I worked alone.”’ 
(The emphasis was the artist's.) Munch 
was not satisfied with realism, and in his 
desire to record basic human emotions, he 
began his search for new symbolic forms 
and an approach to painting comparable 
to the psychoanalytic approach of the 
great literary figures of Norway—lbsen, 
Bjornson, and Jaeger, with whom he asso- 
ciated in Oslo. The Sick Child, 1885-86, 
which was in the 1933 International and 
is now in the retrospective show, is con- 
sidered the finest example of his early work. 
It suggests that he had some idea at the 
time of the impressionist method. He went 
to Paris in 1889, remaining for a year, and 
was there again from 1895 until 1897 in 
search of new trends. He assimilated im- 
pressionism immediately but was not con- 
tent. He felt a natural affinity for van 
Gogh, whose brother and whose work he 
knew, but he actually took more from 
Gauguin. It was in Paris that he con- 
ceived a plan to paint a monumental series 
dealing with life, love, and death called 
the Frieze of Life. He worked on this series 
in paintings and prints off and on during 
the remainder of his life. It was also in 
Paris in 1890 that he wrote his art credo: 
“No longer should you paint interiors 
with men reading and women knitting. 
There must be living beings who breathe 
and feel and love and suffer. . . . People 
would understand the sacredness of them 
and take off their hats as if they were in 
church.”’ 

In 1892 Munch was invited by the Union 
of Berlin Artists to send pictures to its No- 
vember exhibition. He was urged by a fel- 
low Norwegian painter, Adelsten Nor- 
mann, to go to Berlin with the paintings. 
The showing of his pictures in Germany 
was the turning point in Munch's career 
and also a significant event in the history 
of art in Germany. From 1892 until 1908, 
with returns to Norway in the summers 
and two winters in Paris, the greater part 
of his time was spent in Germany. Munch 
completed his great masterpieces The Cry 
and Anxiety while in Berlin. The Cry, in the 
words of Richard S. Davis of the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts, ‘‘represents 
Munch's ultimate perfection of balance be- 
tween form and content. Munch has sim- 
plified the forms to convey his poignant 
message, exaggerating the diagonal lines 


to create the illusion of distance and re- 
peating the curved lines to suggest sound, 
as successfully as sound has ever been sug- 
gested in a painting. Munch followed the 
same handling of restless lines and con- 
trasting colors in Anxiety. While The Cry 
deals with the suffering of an individual, 
Anxiety unmasks that of a middle-class 
group.” 

In the summer of 1908 the artist de- 
termined to return to Norway, and in 1909 
there began a new mode of life for Munch. 
He lived for the first years at Kragero and, 
for the final period of almost thirty years, 
at Ekely on the outskirts of Oslo. How- 
ever, he continued to travel. He visited 
Germany and Denmark during the years 
before 1914, and in the twenties he was in 
Germany a number of times and also visited 
Paris and Italy. In 1914 he began the deco- 
rations in the auditorium at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo. In this he combined two 
themes—one, mankind and the forces of 
nature, and the other, or second, a broad 
conception of education. A major occupa- 
tion of the last decades of his life was to 
carry out the original intention for the 
Frieze of Life. This was realized in part in 
the decorations for the City Hall of Oslo 
and in the twelve canvases for the em- 
ployees’ dining room of the Freia chocolate 
factory in Oslo. 

It remains to comment on the artist's 
prints, a generous and well-chosen selec- 
tion of which is included in the show. 


James Thrall Soby holds, in his opinion, 


there is no question that Munch's fame 
rests most securely on his prints. Frederick 
B. Deknatel, the author of the monograph 
in the catalogue, wrote in 1944 that 
‘Munch is equally significant as a graphic 
artist and as a painter.’’ Munchdidnot turn 


Mr. O'Connor, associate director of the department 
of fine arts at Carnegie Institute since the autumn of 
1949, is well known to readers of CarNeGiE MaGa- 
zinE for his articles on art and artists—articles which 
are, incidentally, kept on file for years as source ma- 
terial in art centers all over this country and abroad 

Previously he had been acting director of fine arts 
during W orld War II and assistant director since 1935, 
coming to the Institute as business manager in the 
department in 1920. Holding both bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from the University of Pittsburgh, 
he had previously worked for short periods with the 
Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Mellon Institute, in the 
office of the Army Director of Finance, and as director 
of the School of Social Work at Duquesne University. 
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to “cpm until he had perfected his 
style in painting. In 1894 he made his first 

rints—eight etchings and one lithograph. 
In 1896, in Berlin, the number of his prints 
increased, with a much larger production 
of lithographs. The prints of the first years 
ate especially close to the subjects of his 
paintings. The styles that had been estab- 
lished in painting were carried over to the 
graphic work. More important for Munch's 
art as a whole was the other graphic tech- 
nique, the woodcut, on which he also be- 
gan to work while he was in Paris. The 
influence in this medium was from Gau- 
guin, who really created the modern wood- 
cut. In turn, Munch’s influence on the 
artists of the expressionistic movement in 
Germany is most clearly seen in the wood- 
cut, for here he established a path others 
could follow. During his days in Norway, 
after his return, he went back year after 
year to the problems of the woodcut. In the 
time around 1920, when he became in- 
terested in illustrating Ibsen, he used the 
medium for the series for The Pretenders. 
Naturally, many of his themes were from 
the Frieze of Life, on which he worked for 
some forty years and had to report in his 
old days, “‘It is not finished yet.”’ 


Munch died while Norway was occupied 
by the Germans. The news of his death 
reached this country through enemy news 
broadcasts. In 1935 his work was included 
in the Nazi exhibition of degenerate art in 
Munich, and in 1939 fourteen paintings 
and over fifty graphic works from public 
collections in Germany were sold by the 
German Government at auction in Oslo. 
He did his last self-portrait in 1940 when 
he was seventy-seven. Despite its bright 
colors and loose style, this picture of a 
human being cornered by old age and 
emphasizing the artist’s lonely isolation 
stands as one of his finest, freshest works. 
Munch died a little more than a month 
after his eightieth birthday, on January 
23, 1944. His will, after providing for his 
sister and his niece, left all his works, over 
one thousand of his paintings and seven 
hundred prints, to the City of Oslo. And 
so passed the artist who wrote that his 
path had ‘‘always been along an abyss,” 
the artist who, in his life and work, came 
to grips with and presented on canvas, 
paper, and walls the themes of life, death, 
love, lust, illness, and nature. In himself, 
and more particularly in his work, he 
completed his unfinished Frieze of Life. 


A NEW CREATIVE ART CLASS 


For children of Carnegie Institute Society members 


As an initial step in a 
special activities pro- 
gram for children of 
Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety members, the division of education 
announces a creative art class for 
boys and girls. Limited to the 
seven- to nine-year age group, the 
class will meet at ten o'clock 
Saturday mornings in the chil- 
dren’s studio of Music Hall, be- 
ginning April 7. Joseph C. Fitz- 
patrick and Ann Jones Matthews 
will be the instructors. 

The Institute has long sponsored 
classes for children from public, parochial, 
and private schools of Allegheny County 
who show marked ability in art. The new 
class is for a younger group. Admission 








will be on the basis of 
interest in art and a 
desire to draw and 
paint. The aim will be 
to give the boys and girls many experiences 
in this great storehouse of litera- 
ture, music, science, and art; to 
make their Saturday mornings 
meaningful. More than this, be- 
cause their parents are patrons of 
the Institute, these youngsters will 
be regarded as junior patrons of art. 
A fee of $5.00 will be charged for 
use of equipment and materials dur- 
ing the ten-week course. 
A limited number of members’ children 
can be accepted for this initial series. In- 
terested parents should contact Margaret 
M. Lee, of the division of education. 
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vom the Land of the Wea gory 


By Derrpre Barrp WATKINS 


The Seres are famous for the 
wool that is found in their 
forests, and after steeping it 
in water they comb off a white 
down that adheres to the leaves. 
Thus wrote Pliny, the 
Roman naturalist of the 
first century a.p., and the mystification 
and misinformation that characterized 
European ideas of silk culture and the 
country of its origin in his distant time 
have not been entirely dissipated even 
today. 

Silk in Chinese is ssu; in Korean sir; to 
the ancient Greeks it became onp (ser) and 
the people whence it came Sijpes (Seres). 
The word *‘China’’ originated with the 
Ch’in Dynasty (s.c. 221-207). European 
scholars, however, saw no relationship 
between the silk- -producing Seres and the 
equally obscure inhabitants of the country 
known as China, and not until the seven- 
teenth-century explorations of the Jesuits 
was the connection established. 

Actually, China had been supplying the 
oriental world with silk textiles since 
700 B.c. By the second century B.c. she was 
exporting large quantities of silk to the 
Mediterranean countries. Renaissance 
fabrics of southern Europe showed 
Chinese influence, and later the East India 
companies and the clipper ships brought 
Chinese goods direct to England and 
America, stimulating a widespread passion 
for “China” dishes, screens, wallpaper; 
furniture in the Chinese manner; tea; and 
of course the beautiful Chinese silks. But 
of actual life in China little was known. 
China was by tradition isolationist, taking 
pains to keep her national private life to 
herself. 

With the nineteenth century decline of 
the Ch’ing (Manchu) Dynasty and its fall 
in 1912, Chinese precedent collapsed, and 
many objects never meant for occidental 
eyes found their way into our museums 
and private collections. Western collectors 
found themselves in possession of magnifi- 
cent court robes and accessories which they 
could admire esthetically but whose usage 





and symbolism they understood only 
dimly. There are still gaps in our informa- 
tion and puzzling points which even the 
Chinese cannot explain, but western stu- 
dents of Chinese culture have ferreted out 
and pieced together a reasonably complete 
body of facts about the conventions of 
Chinese dress and the society that pro- 
duced them. 

Through the generosity of several bene- 
factors, Carnegie Museum now houses a 
number of handsome Chinese costumes and 
silk textiles. Many of these are currently 
to be seen in the exhibit ‘From the Land 
of the Dragon."’ There are dragon robes, 
women’s garments, and a military uni- 
form, as well as costume accessories and a 
selection of wonderfully wrought textile 
pieces. All items in the exhibit date from 
the Ch'ing Dynasty (1644-1912). A good 
many of them probably came from the im- 
perial household, an establishment which 
pmenene in extravagant style thousands 

— officials, eunuchs, noblewomen, 

ladies-in-waiting. 

A large part of the exhibit is from the 
late Charles Graham's collection of oriental 
textiles, which is here through the kind- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Francis G. McKelvy. 
A brilliant example is a set of hangings 
from the palace of the Empress Dowager 
T’zu Hsi. Magnificently embroidered with 
the Empress’ special symbol, the phoenix, 
on imperial yellow satin, these once cur- 
tained the great doorways of one of the 
lofty audience halls at Peking. Other out- 
standing items from the Graham-Mc- 
Kelvy collection are a rare eighteenth cen- 
tury robe of state, a type seldom found in 
this country; a vivid image robe of em- 
broidered orange satin; and many ex- 
amples of women’s clothing that help to 
round out our presentation. 

When the Manchus conquered Ming 
China they found both men and women 
wearing voluminous and flowing robes. 
The Manchus, however, demanded cloth- 
ing in which they could ride and shoot. 
They belted their robes tightly about the 
waist, slit their skirts fore and aft for 
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convenience in riding, and made their 
Sleeves much narrower at the wrist so as 
not to interfere with archery. 

The idea of dragons is common to many 
races. The dragon of China, however, is 
distinctive because it is not a symbol of 
evil but a powerful force for good, con- 
trolling rainfall, sunlight, and other ele- 
ments of primary importance to an agri- 
cultural society. A symbol of supernatural 
power, it was very early adopted as the 
badge of the ruler in whom this power was 
vested, and eventually was also worn by 
his household and his subjects. 

The dragon robe, uniform of Chinese 
officialdom, is a world in miniature. At its 
hem, diagonal stripes symbolize the sea, 
on whose surface waves break against a 
rocky mass signifying earth. Above is the 





BRASS STUDS PROVIDED SOME PROTECTION 
ON A 19TH-CENTURY GENERAL’S UNIFORM 


sky, filled with clouds, where eight drag- 
ons soar. Emblems of the Buddhist faith: 
the swastika, conch shell, wheel of the 
law, endless knot, and so on, bob among 
the waves. The Emperor's dragon robes— 
unfortunately, we have no example—were 
distinguished by full-face dragons and 
twelve additional symbols representing the 
universe. 

The word “‘mandarin’’ is a Portuguese 
corruption of a Malay word meaning a 
statesman. For English-speaking people 
it has become a convenient term to indi- 
cate a Chinese official. There were eighteen 
ranks of these officials, nine civil and nine 
military. Although all wore substantially 
the same costume (a plain underrobe, a 
A MANCHU LADY WEARING SUMMER GAUZE dragon robe, belted, a black over-jacket, 
WITH HER “BLACK CLOUD” HEADDRESS court beads, black satin boots, and a 
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‘“‘mushroom”’ or a 
conical hat, depend- 
ing on the season), 
ranks were differ- 
entiated by the in- 
signia on the *‘man- 
darin square’’ worn 
on the front and 
back of the outer 
jacket, and by the 
color and substance 
of the knob on top 
of the hat. 

Imposed upon the 
Chinese by the Man- 
chus as a mark of 
subjection, or per- 
haps to unify the 
appearance of all 
subjects, the queue 
or pigtail soon be- 
came a mark of dis- 
tinction for both 
races. Some authori- 
ties believe that this 
hair style was 
adopted out of affection for the horse. 
Certainly the typical Manchu cuff, which 
conceals its wearer's hand, is shaped ex- 
actly like a horse's hoof. 

The Manchu conquerors did not force 
Chinese women to abandon their tradi- 
tional costume. The “‘lily feet,’’ simple 
hair style, wide-sleeved jacket, and trousers 
continued to be worn by many Chinese 
women, in contrast with the Manchu 
ladies’ long robes, sleeveless vests, elabo- 
rate ‘‘Black Cloud’’ headdresses, and plat- 
form-soled shoes on unbound feet. 

The Manchus changed costume with the 
seasons, by imperial decree. In winter, 
garments were trimmed or lined with fur. 
In summer, gauze was worn; in autumn, 
heavier silks. Each season had its flower, 
and court ladies were supposed to wear 
gowns embroidered with the proper flower 
at all times. These were, for winter, 
‘yellow plum’’; spring, peony; summer, 
lotus; autumn, chrysanthemum. 

The Chinese from earliest times were 
familiar with many types of weaves. They 
believe that a legendary Empress, Hsi- 
ling-shih, discovered the process of silk 
culture in 3000 s.c. The first draw-loom 
was built in 1298 B.c. Of the weaves repre- 
sented in the current exhibit—velvet, 


IN GOLD ON A DEEP 





TRADITIONAL SYMBOLS ARE EMBROIDERED 


satin, twill, gauze, 
k’o-ssu tapestry, 
damask, plain cloth, 
and brocade—many 
were highly devel- 
oped in the earliest 
Chinese textiles 
which have been 
excavated, from the 
Han Dynasty (202 
B.C.-220 A.D.) 

K’o-ssu, the most 
prized weave of the 
Chinese and one of 
the most puzzling 
to occidentals, is 
the only one that 
can safely be called 
purely Chinese. In 
it the weft threads 
form the peer. 
and each weft thread 
is woven around the 
warp threads only 
where that particu- 
lar color is needed. 
The wefts are not interwoven with each 
other at their edges, and slits therefore 
appear between them, leading Westerners 
to believe erroneously that a k’o-ssu 
tapestry is made up of thousands of bits of 
material pieced together. 

Space ies not permit a discussion of 
the very important but complex system of 
symbols which from earliest times has 
been the basis for Chinese decorative 
motifs. This symbolism—teligious, phi- 
losophic, or magical—for thousands of 
years had a profound influence on Chinese 
life. Tomeal the end of the Ch’ing Dy- 
nasty, however, symbolism had so de- 
generated that many symbols were con- 
sidered purely decorative, no longer even 
lucky. Schuyler Cammann, to whom we 
are indebted for much original research on 
Chinese costume, suggests that it was 
aridity of subject matter as much as dyn- 
astic decline and Western pressure that 
produced the collapse of the Chinese 
artistic tradition at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 


BLUE DRAGON ROBE 


Mrs. Watkins, assistant curator of crafts, did the 
research on this new exhibit at the Museum, with the 
assistance of Schuyler Cammann, of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum. She came to the Institute in 
1949, a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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CONSERVATION OR DISINTEGRATION? 


Too often the memory of an estate that once existed 


is the only monument to the effort that went into 
accumulating it. 


The difference between losing and saving valuable 
assets depends upon careful planning, proper estate 
settlement—and most of all, sound investment man- 
agement through the uncertain years to come. 


Take steps in advance to conserve your property by 
selecting a highly skilled executor and trustee. 


IN PITTSBURGH - 


"’ Fidei 


For full details about the specialized aid Fidelity offers, 
write for our new book, *‘For the Protection of Your 
Money and Your Family in a Fast-changing World.” 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


343 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURGH 








TOP-NOTCH PHOTOGRAPHY 


By F. Ross ALTWATER 


Tue Photographic Section 
of The Academy of Science 
and Art has dedicated itself 
to that universal language 

-photographs. The mem- 
bers are impatient with the 

"Slow and laborious setting 
down of words and have substituted the 
squeeze of the bulb, whereby at “‘one fell 
swoop’ they record more vividly and more 
truthfully than 10,000 words. 

It is true that many pictures are chaotic. 
They convey many words but are like a 
record played backward—lots of words 
and no sense. This is the reason for the 
photographic club; the members meet and 
study pictures together so that they will 
be better able to put together a picture 
that unites all its various elements into one 
harmonious whole. When a member can do 
this we say that he has learned something 
of composition. 

The good picture is evolved by choosing 
a good subject, by selecting the best view- 
point, and by the modification of the nega- 
tive and print when they have been ob- 
tained. Sometimes moving the view-point 
a few inches will change a poor picture 
into a very satisfactory one. 

It has been said that most photographers 
are a little ‘‘cracked,"’ for they will sit for 
hours examining and discussing prints. 
This, we think, is as it should be, for be- 
fore a good picture can be made, a person 
must first acquire the ability to recognize 
one when he sees it. 

Just a few days ago, when the three 
eminent out-of-town judges looked over 
the 920 prints of this, our thirty-eighth 
annual salon, we realized that they had 
acquired this ability long ago, for they 
quickly selected the best prints and then 
spent many hours reviewing and discussing 
the remainder, trying to find those worthy 
of hanging. The judges were Edward L. 
Bafford, A.P.S.A., of Baltimore; John R. 
Hogan, F.P.S.A.,F.R.P.S., of Philadelphia; 
and Arthur M. Underwood, F.P.S.A., of 
Rochester, New York. They knew from 
experience that some of the prints took 





weeks to make, and it would not be fair 
to the maker to turn them down in a 
matter of seconds. 

A little study, perhaps, of the 306 prints 
selected may be helpful or at least interest- 
ing. Photographs have styles as well as 
women's hats; twenty-five years ago, if 
you remember, the style was to make pic- 
tures soft and diffused with no fine photo- 
graphic detail anywhere. Today it seems 
that everyone uses stop £64 to obtain wiry 
sharpness. It is quite probable that this 
wae results from the use of the miniature 
camera and the resulting diminutive nega- 
tive. For my part I like the old style best 
because the new is just a little too frank, 
especially for us older people. 

Why is it that the back-lighted pictures 
are so attractive? Some of the best prints 
in the show have been taken against the 
sun, thus violating the first rule of pho- 
tography. It is because each object in the 
view is surrounded by a halo that relieves 
or separates it from its neighbors and from 





AFTER THE SWIM sy Harry L. WaApDLE 
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the objects behind it. The 
various planes of the pic- 
ture are made definite, 
thereby enhancing the ‘‘re- 
cession of tones,’’ for 
after all we are only try- 
ing to representa three- 
dimensional object upon 
a two-dimensional piece 
of paper and anything 
that will help the illusion 
is desirable. One of our 
regular contributors has 
earned a nation-wide repu- 
tation by shooting light- 
colored objects against 
the sun and against a dark 
background. He relieves 
the too-dark shadow by 
shooting a flash bulb 
directly into it. 

This year very few 
nudes were submitted or hung. I think 
this is all to the good, for most nudes that 
are shown are depicted without rhyme or 
reason. Our illustration, After the Swim by 
Waddle, of Port Dover, Canada, shows a 
beautiful young body well photographed 
and there is a perfectly valid 
reason for the young lady 
being where she is and being 
so occupied. 

The print of José Filho of 
Rio Janiero is an interesting 
example of back lighting, 
the source of light being 
hidden behind a tree. The 
reason for this is that when 
the sun itself is in the pic- 
ture no lens will transmit 
its direct rays satisfactorily. 
If the lens is not shielded 
from it the negative will be 
filled with false lights, fog, 
and ghosts. 

Far from the Madd’ ing 
Crowd by R. V. George is in- 
teresting in that it shows 
the importance of a small 
light object in a large ex- 
panse of dark. This is a good 
example of a definite center 
of interest which has been 
well delineated technically 
and located in the best posi- 
tion in the picture area. 





YOU TAKE THE LOW ROAD sy Frank A. NorTsINGER 


Sand Veils by Fred Bauer shows what 
can be done with a quick lens, a fast shut- 
ter, and a rapid film. It also has been back- 
lighted. The figure is separated from the 
background and the falling sand has been 
well relieved. It appears suspended, yet 





HELL’S LACE sy Joun H. LEHMAN 
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FAR FROM THE MADD’ING CROWD sy Rosert V. GEorGE 


there is enough motion to show that it is 
not made of taffy. 

You Take the Low Road by Frank Noft- 
singer is a good example of that famous S 
curve which is always good, especially 
when it is so well placed in the picture 
space and since the automobile gives the 
eye an object upon which to rest. 

Hell's Lace by John Lehman is an ex- 
tremely good industrial print of much 
pictorial merit. Most photographers fail 
with a subject such as this because the 
range of tone from highlight to shadow is 
too great. They generally fail to get suf- 
ficient detail in the hot metal or in the 
interior of the ladle. To make a picture 
such as this is a hard job and takes crafts- 
manship of a high order. The artist is to 
be commended. He has made his exposure 
adequately long in order not to cut off the 
sparks midway in their trajectories. If the 
exposure had been made very fast, say 
1/500 second, there would have been no 
sparks at all. At 1/25 second the sparks 
would travel about two inches and then 
would be cut off in their prime. This pic- 
ture probably had a full second exposure 
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and the extremely hot sparks sug- 
gest the appropriate title, Hell's 
Lace. Pictures of hot metal such 
as this create their own center of 
interest. Everything centers in the 
flowing hot metal. The light 
comes from there, the figure gazes 
toward it, and the sparks have 
their origin there. 

We feel proud that hard work 
has been so rewarding and that 
so many members of the Pitts- 
burgh group have been honored 
by having prints selected for this 
show. It is an honor, and it is so 
considered by exhibitors through- 
out the world. Go to the Salon, 
look over the prints, and I am 
sure you will agree that the local 
prints stand up with the best. 

The Pittsburghers exhibiting 
include Charles K. Archer, 
Charles K. Arnold, F. Ross Alt- 
water, Richard P. Brown, Vincent 
Morgan Chapman, Agnes Holst, 
Charles E. Irwin, Walter R. Knee- 
land, S. J. Link, Edwin Morgan, 
Stanley Morgan, James H. Naser, 

. E. Romig, Chester A. Smith, 
Alan Sperling, Walter F. Stein, A. L. 
Triggs, Rand Webb, and Paul J. Wolfe. 

The Photographic Section will present 
a special program for members of The 
Academy of Science and Art on Thursday 
evening, April 5, at 8:15 p.m., in Carnegie 
Music Hall. This will consist of colored 
slides and sections of moving picture film 
(no more than ten slides or two hundred 
feet per member) taken by members of the 
Academy and accepted by a jury from the 
Photographic Section. 


| 


Mr. Altwater is honorary president of the Photo- 
graphic Section of The Academy of Science and Art, 
which sponsors the annual international salon at 
Carnegie Institute through April 15. He has won 
many prizes in photographic competition, being 
especially well known for his pictures of Pittsburgh 
steel-mill scenes. 

Frequently Mr. Altwater acts as judge for exhibits 
of photography and he does considerable lecturing on 
the subject. He is past president of the Triangle 
Photographers Association, is an associate member 
of the Photographers Association of America and of 
the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. 

He has been a commercial photographer here for 
thirty-five years. A graduate of Marietta College, he 
also has taught grade school, been high-school 
principal, and college mathematics instructor. 


THE DISENCHANTED 


A REVIEW OF THE RECENT NOVEL BY Bupp SCHULBERG 


By Sotomon B. FrREeEHoF 


Farry tales are an endless 
delight to children, but 
also a theme for deep study 
on the part of great schol- 
ars. These stories are a 
proper subject for scientific 
research. For the classic 
fairy tales, which are a source of joy to 
children, were not written; they were in- 
herited. What the brothers Grimm did and 
what Andersen did was to take the German 
folk tales and the Scandinavian folk tales 
respectively and to make them accessible to 
the children of our day. But scholars know 
that the classic fairy tales are immensely 
old. They seem to go back even to pre- 
history. Therefore, they constitute an un- 
broken tradition of the race before the age 
of literature. These stories must have been 
told beside the fires on cold days in the 
mouth of the caves, before people ever 
dwelt in cities. Stories about witches and 
wizards and spells caused shivers in the 
hearts of childlike grownups. These were 
not originally stories for children. There- 
fore, since we have very few uninterrupted 
traditions from the distant pre-literary past, 
the fairy tales become almost precious to 
the student of human ideas. 

There is, for example, an element in 
fairy tales that has intrigued scholars for 
years. The hero is almost always the 
younger brother. Now why should it be 
the younger brother who goes adventuring 
and always wins the radiant princess? One 
can see that this is not a mere literary 
convention because Scripture, which is 
much more serious, has exactly the same 
theme. Of the two children of Adam and 
Eve, the hero, the victim-hero, was the 
younger brother Abel. Of the two children 
of Isaac, the one who was given the birth- 
right to carry on the tradition was the 
younger brother Jacob, and not Esau. Of 
all the children of Jacob, the one who was 
destined to adventure and become the 
Viceroy of Egypt was the younger brother 
Joseph. When one child of Jesse was se- 
lected to carry on the kingship, it was the 
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youngest, David, who was chosen. 

Evidently this recurrent theme represents 
some ancient social situation, when per- 
haps the younger brother was driven out 
of the herd or out of the tribe, and forced 
to travel and to adventure and to make his 
own fortune. It was the wandering exiled 
younger brother who carried the stories 
from one tribe to another, and, being the 
storyteller, naturally made of himself the 
hero. 

There is another theme, frequently re- 
curring in fairy tales, which might give 
us an insight into the human story. In most 
fairy tales there is the story of an enchant- 
ment, of a spell that is cast, a spell that 
makes a person helpless. While the person 
continues to live under the spell he is like 
a somnambulist, held in a suspended state 
between life and death. So it is in Beauty 
and the Beast, in The Sleeping Beauty, and 
other stories. 

It is always interesting to see the re- 
flection of the fairy tale in Scripture, be- 
cause Scripture too has a great deal of the 
“social unconscious’’ in it. Beside its 
grand avowals and its proud and high 
visions, there are also the vague, deep, and 
ancient moods of the human heart. What 
is the story of the Garden of Eden, the 
Paradise with which the world began, if 
not a magic spell on the human race, a 
dream-life which was followed by a rude 
change? Or what of the great psalm, when 
the remnant of Israel, broken in the 
Babylonian exile, became the only people 
ever to be resurrected from the sepulcher of 
exile and to come back to their native 
land? The psalmist says, ‘“‘When God re- 
stored the captivity of Zion, we were as 
in a dream.” 

So, one might say, the fairy tales give a 
philosophy of history, namely, that there 
are successive periods of enchantment, of 
dreamlike suspended animation in the 
story of mankind: in ancient Greece, the 
dream of beauty; in ancient Rome, the old 
dream of safety; and in the age of faith, 
when the great Gothic cathedrals were 








built, the dream of spiritual confidence. 
But actually the fairy tales are not phi- 
losophy. They are folk tales. They are in 
themselves dream literature, and like a 
dream they tell the truth, but in reverse. 
The truth of dreams is often the mirror- 
image of the truth of waking life. So while 
the old stories state the fact that human 
history is a series of enchantments, the 
actual facts are in reverse. In the fairy tales 
it is the period of enchantment that is the 
period of horror; and it is the period of 
awakening that is the time of happiness. 
The spell is generally the horrible one 
which turns the prince into the beast. Or 
the spell might be as in The Sleeping Beauty, 
in which the heroine is put into a state of 
half-death. The period of the spell is the 
period of horror. When the spell is broken 
she awakens to life and to happiness. But 
this is the mirror-image. The facts are 
there but they are reversed. 

In human history the period of enchant- 
ment is the period of the greatest happiness; 
and the breaking of the spell is like waking 
from a beautiful dream-world into hor- 
rible reality. It is always the breaking of 
the spell in human history that is really 
tragic. The spell-like beauty, the dream of 
splendor in ancient Greece ended with the 
breakup of the city-states and the Greek 
authors and their sculptors and their 
painters becoming slaves to the bloated 
nouveau riche of Rome. Or the Augustan 
age, with the world secure at last and the 
nightmare of danger forever gone, was only 
a spell from which the tragic awakening 
came when the fortresses of Rome crashed 
under the attack of the barbarians from the 
North. And the age of faith, that dream- 
like period in which no one had any 
spiritual difficulties, was broken up in the 
religious wars. It is the awakening from 
the spell in real life that is the tragedy of 
human history. 

All of this suggests a way of understand- 
ing the sorrows of our times. We are in an 
era in which people are basically unhappy, 
in which the average will feels thwarted 
and the average prospect seems hopeless, 
when the life of mankind seems defeated 
and despairing, and we can look upon such 
an era with the reverse wisdom of the fairy 
tale and say, “This is a period of the 
broken spell.’’ We are living in a period in 
which an enchantment has just been de- 


stroyed. We are thwarted, unhappy, tim- 
orous, uncertain. In other words, we live 
today in an era of disenchantment. 

It is this concept of our period that is 
back of the remarkable novel by Budd 
Schulberg. He has written the biography 
of a literary man whose life had been a 
fairy tale of success up to a certain period 
and then ended in tragedy. He wants to 
indicate that this man’s life was once a life 
of enchantment and now the spell is broken 
in horrid awakening. He seems to imply 
that this tragic biography is also a symbol 
of our age. Hence the apt title, The Dis- 
enchanted. 

The story is the thinly disguised bi- 
ography of F. Scott Fitzgerald, the author 
of This Side of Paradise and The Great 
Gatsby, the novelist adored by youth in the 
1920s, the Jazz Age. It tells the story of his 
sudden dreamlike success, the wealth fol- 
lowed by failure, the fame. by oblivion, 
the talent wasted by indulgence and drink, 
and the tragic death in obscurity. 

It is, of course, an unhappy story—a sort 
of ‘Lost Week End.”’ It is always pathetic 
to see a human being destroy himself 
through his weaknesses. But this book is 
more than pathos. It is also tragedy. While 
it is pathetic when any man destroys him- 
self, it is tragic when a person of greatness 
destroys himself. Here was one of the great 
talents of the twenties destroying himself 
and bereaving the world. 

But I believe that the author means to 
convey more than pathos and even more 
than personal tragedy. He means to say 
that a world of thought and literature had 
tended to destroy itself; that there was an 
enchanted fairylike time within our life- 
time, and that time destroyed itself and 
awoke to heartbreak. This enchanting time 
was the 1920s, the so-called - Era. This 


This concludes the series of four reviews of current 
fiction by Dr. Freehof in CarneGie MaGazine this 
season. They have been condensed from the public 
lectures which he delivered last autumn at the Rodef 
Shalom Temple, of which he is rabbi. The series has 
met with much appreciation and enthusiasm from our 
readers, and it is hoped that his articles will continue 
in CarNEGIE MaGazINE next year. 

In this connection it may be of interest to list the 
books of which Dr. Freehof himself is author: 
Stormers of Heaven (1931), Marx, Freud, and Einstein, 
The Book of Psalms—A Commentary, Modern Jewish 
Preaching, The Small Sanctuary, In the House of the Lord, 
Reform Jewish Practice, and Preface to Scripture (1950). 
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is rather a surprising idea. We had never 
thought that there was anything enchant- 
ing about the 1920s. We would judge that 
postwar era as a time of wildness, a time 
of the breakdown of morals, the breakup 
of families, the time of bootleggers. What 
was enchanting about it? 

But Budd Schulberg gives us a rather 
new insight into that epoch. It was indeed 
an era of wildness; but the wildness was 
only the outer manifestation of something 
which was in part at least a spiritual grace. 
In that era a whole generation was fight- 
ing for the liberty of self-expression, 
struggling against the stodginess of an 
earlier era, the repressiveness of a previous 
generation that had fixed literature and art 
into genteel modes. When the First World 
War ended, an entire generation revolted 
against the repressive past. In some the re- 
volt became merely revolting self-indul- 
gence; but in others it brought a new 
awakening of creativity. The age of the 
1920s was, besides being a Jazz Age, an 
age of new directions in literature: John 
Dos Passos, Dreiser, the earlier Sinclair 
Lewis of Main Street, and above all, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald himself; in poetry, Amy 
Lowell and the unforgettable Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. It was an age in which 
young, creative people lived in an en- 
chanted joy of writing and made even of 
grimy Greenwich Village a fairyland. 
Then that enchanted epoch of creativity 
was broken by the awakening, the shock 
of the 1929 panic. 

The question inevitably arises: Why was 
this creative generation, this happy, 
joyous, self-expressive generation, unable 
to endure a little disillusionment? Why 
could it not live through the panic and the 
changes of time and still not disintegrate 
as Manley Halliday (Fitzgerald) did? Why 
all the suicides, the flights into com- 
munism, into drunkenness? We have seen 
the splendor of their creativity. But where 
was their strength and their endurance? 

Evidently the Jazz Age brought weak- 
ness with its strength. Its ‘‘liberators’’ 
broke down the repressions of Victorian- 
ism and thus freed literature. But they also 
broke down the morality and corroded the 
character of Victorianism. The much 
maligned Victorian had, besides stodgi- 
ness, also character and strength. These 
fun-loving young people threw away the 
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stodginess but also threw away the 
spiritual idealism and the character with 
it. So as long as their happiness lasted they 
were creative, but when their sorrow came 
they had nothing with which to face it. 

The era of the happy 1920s was followed 
by a period of radicalism. The young 
writers of the 1930s began to adore the 
Russian revolution and to write prole- 
tarian novels. That too constituted a re- 
versal. The period of 1920 had liberty with- 
out faith; and the period of radicalism had 
a faith without liberty. Both led to dis- 
illusion. 

The age of disenchantment still con- 
tinues. Neither the fun-loving era of which 
Schulberg wrote, nor the literary radical- 
ism that followed it, suits our needs. We 
want something from the Victorian age— 
its character; and something from the 
Fitzgerald age—its youthful joy. The old 
outer discipline cannot be restored. We 
need an inner morality, a self-discipline. 
We must learn how to achieve this. We do 
not yet know how. 

When we will learn it, when we will 
put our new knowledge of psychology into 
our practical pedagogy an eo: an age 
that will have the creative joy of a Fitz- 
gerald-Halliday with the sense of char- 
acter of an earlier age, then we will be able 
to stand success without corruption and 
failure without disintegration. When we 
will combine liberty and decency, we will 
then be safe against disorientation, thwart- 
ing, disillusion, and disenchantment. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS SALES 


HE One Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh 

Art purchased the following oils from 
the 41st exhibit of the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh: Dejeuner by Fitzpatrick, Little 
Ones by Salvatore Madia, Winter No. 1 by 
Frank L. Melega, Mosaic No. 1 by Russell 
Twiggs, and In the City of Venice by Robert 
Weaver; also one water color, Interior with 
Black by Margaret Jensen. These will hang 
in the city public schools. 

Sales of Associated Artists work, 
handled by Mrs. Virginia Campbell, were 
approximately double those of last year, 
passing the $4,000 mark and including 36 
oils, 6 water colors, and 5 black and whites; 
in crafts, 13 ceramics, 11 pieces of jewelry 
and metal work, and 3 of sculpture. 








Gossil J Parade 


STEGOSAURUS AND ANTRODEMUS 


By J. LeRoy Kay 


THe most bizarre of the 
dinosaurs in Carnegie Mu- 
seum is Stegosaurus, mean- 
ing “‘covered lizard,’’ so 
called because of its armor. 
It belongs to the Ornithi- 
schian or bird-hip order of 
dinosaurs and was exhumed from the Juras- 
sic rocks at Carnegie Museum's quarry, 
which is now Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, Utah. 

The back is covered with two rows of 
upright bony plates increasing in size from 
the head to the hips, then decreasing in 
size along the tail to near the end, where 
they are terminated by four large spikes. 
So far as known the skin contained many 
bony ossicles, affording a further protec- 
tion from attack by its enemies. 

Stegosaurus was a true quadruped, al- 
though the fore limbs are much shorter 
than the hind ones. The small head was 
carried close to the ground and the tail 
barely reached the ground. This gave the 
back a high arch at the hips. The feet are 
unlike those of most dinosaurs. They are 
semi-digitigrade (only half a toe dancer) 
and were probably incased in a fleshy mass 
somewhat like those of an elephant. This 
type of foot and the stout limbs make a 
structure well adapted to hold up the 
heavy body and armor. 

The teeth were small weak structures 
confined to the rear of the jaws. The front 
of the jaws was terminated by a horny 
beak. Stegosaurus undoubtedly fed upon 
plants not requiring much mastication. 

One of the strange things about Ste- 
gosaurus is not apparent to the Museum 
visitor. It had a very small brain about the 
size of a walnut, but the spinal cord is en- 
larged to twenty times that size in a cavity 
in the sacral vertebrae. This second **brain”’ 
may have been of great use to Stegosaurus 
in handling its hind legs and tail. There 
has been considerable speculation in regard 
to this unusual nerve center in the hips. 
It led Bert Leston Taylor, a newspaper 
columnist, to compose the following lines: 





Behold the mighty dinosaur, 
Famous in prehistoric lore, 
Not only for his power and strength 
But for his intellectual length. 
You will observe by these remains 
The creature had two sets of brains— 
One in his head (the usual place), 
The other at his spinal base. 
Thus he could reason a priori 
As well as 4 posteriort. 
No problem bothered him a bit 
He made both head and tail of it. 


So wise was he, so wise and solemn, 
Each thought filled just a spinal column. 
If one brain found the pressure strong 
It passed a few ideas along. 
If something slipped his forward mind 
"Twas rescued by the one behind. 
And if in error he was caught 
He had a saving afterthought. 
As he thought twice before he spoke 
He had no judgment to revoke. 
Thus he could think without congestion 
Upon both sides of every question. 
Oh, gaze upon this model beast, 
Defunct ten million years at least. 


With such a small brain it is fortunate 
that nature endowed Stegosaurus with his 
bony armor, for without it he was ill- 
equipped to survive in a world where huge 
flesh-eating reptiles were hunting for food. 
While any of the other dinosaurs would 
be a more tempting prey, Stegosaurus 
would be the one most easily brought to 
bay. Many of the other dinosaurs con- 
temporaneous with Stegosaurus took to 
the water to avoid their enemies, but 
Stegosaurus was a truly terrestrial animal 
and probably attempted to hide from its 
enemies in the forest. 

The arch enemy of the Stegosaurus, as 
well as the other Jurassic dinosaurs, was 
Antrodemus, so named because of the deep 
Cavities in the center of the vertebrae. 
Antrodemus is better known as Allosaurus 
(other lizard), but the late C. W. Gilmore 
in a paper published by the United States 
National Museum, concluded that these 
two are synonymous and that the name 
Antrodemus has priority. 

There were other carnivorous dinosaurs 
living in Jurassic times, but there is little 
doubt that Antrodemus was the lord of all 
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he surveyed. The Carnegie Museum speci- 
men is from the present Dinosaur National 
Monument and is a composite skeleton. 

Antrodemus belongs to the Saurischian 
dinosaurs, although it walked entirely on 
its two strongly constructed hind legs 
with the tail as a balance or the third part 
of a tripod. The hind feet were similar to 
those of a large bird. The fore limbs were 
short and armlike with large curved claws 
well adapted for holding and tearing 
victims. 

The neck is short and strongly built with 
the conventional reptile ball-and-socket 
articulation, allowing great mobility of 
the head in all directions. The skull is 
large and strongly built though light in 
weight for its size. There are four large 
openings on the sides of the skull. This 
is typical of the carnivorous reptiles but in 
Antrodemus they are extra large. The teeth 
are strong and curved backward, making a 
well adapted tearing instrument. Antro- 
demus probably waited for its victim to 
draw near, rather than stalking as some 
mammals do. Then with quick savage at- 
tack, bringing into play its sharp teeth 
and claws, it quickly subdued its prey. 





Dr. Kay, who is curator of vertebrate fossils at 
Carnegie Museum, continues the series on the Mu- 
seum’s world-famous collection of Jurassic dinosaurs. 


RESTORATION OF STEGOSAURUS BY AN 
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DREY AVINOFF 
Among Our Friends 
HE Howard Heinz Endowment has re- 


"Dconels contributed $32,645 to the In- 
stitute, this being the third installment on 
a three-year grant for the educational pro- 
gram. 

The Museum has been the recipient of a 
number of very generous gifts. These in- 
clude $10,000 from The A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust for planning, 
construction, and labeling of exhibits, re- 
organizing of display material, and publi- 
cation of scientific data. 

Elizabeth Shoumatoff has given $4,000 
to be held in a Memorial Fund in honor 
of her brother, Andrey Avinoff, former 
director of the Museum. 

Edward Crump, Jr., has given $1,500 
and Childs Frick has given $1,000 toward 
the rehabilitation and redevelopment pro- 
gram of the Museum. 

To cover expenses in determining the 
advisability and estimated costs for the 
establishment of a Museum of Health, 
$1,000 has been given by the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation. 

Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., has donated 
$500 to the Museum. 








Grom Our 


PERMANENT COLLECTION 





RIVER IN WINTER 


By Joun H. TwacutMan 
(1853-1902) 





HEN I was a novice, as it were, in 
Wii. Department of Fine Arts, now 
some thirty-one years ago, two pictures 
were pointed out to me as being the most 
important canvases in the permanent col- 
lection of contemporary paintings. The 
one was, naturally, Sarasate by James A. 
McNeill Whistler, and the other, not so 
naturally or obviously, was River in Winter 
by John H. Twachtman. In 1924 an au- 
thority said of the latter, ‘‘I believe this 
to be one of the finest of modern land- 
scapes.’’ This is quoted because tastes and 
fashions in painting change as do fashions 
in clothes, houses, or most anything. 

Whatever may be thought of the canvas 
today, it still has significance as being a 
notable symbol of the impact of impres- 
sionism on the art of painting in the 
United States. It contains in itself all the 
elements of the greatness of impressionism 
and, at the same time, its weakness, and 


also the reasons why this painting may 
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have so little appeal to the present-day 
audience. It survives by its sheer per- 
suasiveness in an age which calls for de- 
sign, structure, and solidity over mere 
atmosphere. There was a popular novel 
some years ago in which one of the char- 
acters said—and his actions were suited 
to his words—that the most important 
thing in the world was the nothingness or 
atmosphere which one could rub between 
the thumb and forefinger as if there were 
something tangible there. If nothingness or 
atmosphere is important, then River in 
Winter is important. Perhaps its place 
might be established if we repeated a say- 
ing of Aristotle: ‘‘The aim of art is to 
represent not the outward appearance of 
things, but their inward significance; for 
this, and not the external mannerism and 
detail, is true reality.”’ 

River in Winter is a fairly large canvas, 
being 50 inches in width by 39% in height. 
It is signed in the lower right “‘J. H. 


Twachtman”’ but not dated. It was prob- 
ably painted in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, as the artist died in 1902. 
River in Winter was his representation in 
the 1907 International. It was purchased 
out of the exhibition from the Twachtman 
estate, and, as part of the payment for it, 
the Carnegie Institute exchanged Green- 
wich Hills by the artist, which had been 
acquired in 1905. It might be well to re- 
cord at this point that Carnegie Institute 
owns two other canvases by Twachtman, 
Spring Morning. and a small painting en- 
titled Sketch. 

The river in the Twachtman painting is 
undoubtedly the Connecticut, for the 
artist lived most of his days at Branchville 
or Greenwich, Connecticut, and the pic- 
ture was painted in that state. The valley 
the beholder is looking down on might be 
the Monongahela or the Allegheny, ex- 
cepting that the fog or haze is a fluffy 
white or light grey and fairly clear, not 
the dark, dense fog which then rose above 
the aforementioned valleys of western 
Pennsylvania. The outline of the river is 
subtly traced through the length of the 
canvas, and all the landscape is enveloped 
in variations of white smaiiined with a 
pale turquoise. There is one little spot of 
light brown in the painting that offers a 
vital note to what is an almost unearthly 
scene. It is as if one were in an airplane on 
a journey through the clouds. 

In River in Winter the artist perfected, or 
at least extended, the potentialities of im- 
pressionism with new refinements of at- 
mosphere and subtle nuances of light and 
color. In this painting the school of Manet 
and Monet and Degas reached its highest 
point of development in the United States, 
and at the same time it had in it the seeds 
of decline. The modulations of grey-white 
masses could be carried no further. Atmos- 
phere was not enough. Painting had to 
progress or, rather, develop, but not in the 
manner of the impressionists. The post- 
impressionists were on the march and after 
them a whole host of isms. Many people, 
when they speak of a painting as being 
impressionistic, are thinking of sketchi- 
ness, hasty brush strokes, and the absence 
of well thought-out or worked-out de- 
sign. Twachtman was, in his early days, a 
painter to whom the term, with the above 
meaning, could be applied with exactness. 


A small canvas entitled San Miniato, 
Florence, done in Italy about 1880, is such 
a painting. He was then still under the 
influence of Duveneck and the Munich 
School. Impressionism, however, is an- 
other matter. In 1870 in France there was 
a group of painters who were seeking to 
represent the world exactly as it looks. 
They were impelled by a desire to record 
the actual visual aspects of objects in vary- 
ing conditions of light and atmosphere. 
They adopted the name ‘“‘impressionists’’ 
on the basis of a sunrise painted by Monet 
called Impression: Soleil Levant. The poin- 
tillist variation of French impressionism 
came to the United States through Theo- 
dore Robinson and John H. Twachtman 
and was carried on by Childe Hassam, J 
Alden Weir, and the members of the group 
who called themselves ‘“The Ten.’’ As has 
been indicated, River in Winter is the 
climax of impressionism in America. The 
painting had in it, too, very definite ele- 
ments which would reappear in the mod- 
erns. It marks the end cue period and 
the beginning of another. 

It should be pointed out that impres- 
sionism had in it ‘‘the restless experiments 
of the young industrial and technical age 
which was beginning to glorify the scien- 
tific approach." Twachtman, however, 
was not an ideally trained craftsman, and 
he evidently did not know too well the 
tools of his trade. River in Winter was 
painted on a canvas that had not been 
thoroughly scraped to eliminate all the 
traces of the first painting or sketch on it. 
The branches of a tree in the initial paint- 
ing are still discernible in the upper center 
of the canvas. Innumerable cracks have 
appeared on the surface. It has been relined 
twice. The second rebacking was done in 
1924, when many surface lesions were 
obliterated, the dirty and old varnish re- 
moved, and the whole canvas revarnished. 
This was done by the late H. E. Thompson, 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
painting has since remained in very good 
condition with no further deterioration. 

Carnegie Institute is entitled to be the 
proud possessor of River in Winter, for dur- 
ing his short life the artist had a notable 
career at the Institute. He exhibited in the 
First International in 1896. He served on 
the jury for the 1898 International and was 
given an Honorable Mention in the 1899 
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exhibition for his canvas The Waterfall. 
Even though he died in 1902, Carnegie 
Institute continued to have him repre- 
sented in Internationals until 1911. This 
was an unprecedented honor. 

John Henry Twachtman was born in 
Cincinnati in 1853. He received his first 
training in his native city under Frank 
Duveneck, and it was with this great 
master that he set out for Europe in 1876. 
Before returning to America in 1885, he 
had sent on ahead most of his canvases. 
The ship carrying them went down, and 
with it the greater part of two years’ work. 
For a time the artist worked in Chicago 
painting a cyclorama of the Battle of 
Gettysburg. He later settled near Green- 
wich, Connecticut, and the countryside 
around his home became the subject of his 
paintings. About 1890 he began as an in- 
structor at the Art Students League in New 
York, where he had many distinguished 
pupils and where he taught continuously 
until his untimely death. He was awarded 
a medal at the Chicago World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, and the next year he 
won the Temple Gold Medal at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. In 1898 


he founded an exhibiting society known as 
‘‘The Ten American Painters,’’ the ten 
original members of which were Benson, 
De Camp, Dewing, Hassam, Metcalf, Reid, 
Simmons, Tarbell, Twachtman, and Weir. 
Of these, only good old Frank Benson 
survives. The Silver Medal for Painting 
was awarded Twachtman in the Pan- 
American Exposition in 1901. He had 
spent several summers painting at Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts, and it was there on 
August 8, 1902, that he died when only 
forty-nine years old. 

The story of John Twachtman and of his 
painting, River in Winter was summarized 
by Royal Cortissoz, when he wrote: ‘‘It 
was, after all, the imaginative interpreter 
in him that had the last word. Throughout 
his many moods he was faithful to his feel- 
ing for whatever in nature was dainty, 
elusive, tenderly charming... . But I 
end as I began, not caring overmuch 
whether a given picture of Twachtman’s 
is a complete triumph or what may be 
termed, for the sake of the distinction, a 
lesser achievement. In any case, it is al- 
ways a vivid, personal impression, original 


and true.”’ —J. O'C., ja. 
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IMAGINE that Willy Ley, in his daily 

life, as in his writing, is a lover of con- 
trasts. He was trained as a paleontologist, 
a field in which a million years ago is but 
yesterday; yet a goodly portion of his 
we ame is based upon his predictions 
or the future in The Conquest of Space and 
Rockets and Space Travel. Ley’s first zo- 
ological miscellany, The Lungfish and the 
Unicorn; an Excursion into Romantic Zoology, 
which appeared in 1941 before this column 
began, was reviewed in the December 1946 
CaRNEGIE MaGAZINE. 

Ley’s second biological excursion firmly 
establishes the fact that he should drop 
the word romance, now sadly circum- 
scribed in meaning through overuse by 
millions of movie fans. Ley is not a ro- 
mancing writer but a scientific detective. 
He painstakingly digs out the facts, 
marshals them into coherent order, and 
presents satisfyingly logical explanations 
of previously mysterious—to non-scientists, 
at least—biological problems. All Baker 
Street Irregulars, and, for that matter, all 
lovers of old-fashioned detectives who 
solved crimes by deduction instead of se- 
duction, should thoroughly enjoy Ley’s 
tales. 

In this volume these are grouped under 
three headings: ‘‘Records in Stone,’’ ‘“The 
Last of their Kind,’ and ‘‘Wanderers 
across the Planet.’’ Chapter 1 begins ap- 
propriately with thousands of corpora 
delicti, not true dragons, but insects en- 
tombed some fifty million years in the 
“tears of the Heliades’’—Baltic amber. 
From the early practice of simply collect- 
ing what the waves threw ashore to the 
final location of the amber-bearing stra- 
tum, the tale unfolds, culminating in a 
detailed description of the ancient amber 


forest soundly based upon the detailed 
studies by many scientists of the animal 
and plant materials found in amber. 

Carnegie Museum visitors who have 
viewed the still puzzling footprints pre- 
sently displayed in a great slab of sand- 
stone from Elk County, Pennsylvania, may 
be particularly interested in Chapter Three, 
which is devoted to the case of ‘‘Foot- 
prints in Red Sandstone.’’ In spite of in- 
ternational investigation, the dossier of 
chirotherium, the pseudo-crocodile track- 
maker, was not completed for three- 
quarters of a century. Let us hope that 
paleontological pursuit of the early Elk 
County resident will be crowned with 
earlier success. 

In somewhat similar fashion scientists 
accumulated knowledge of the mammoth, 
which disappeared a paltry few thousand, 
rather than many million, years ago. This 
tracking down of the mammoths’ history, 
as Ley demonstrates, led to important 
knowledge of early man and also initiated 
studies of the ice sheet which so profoundly 
changed northern Europe. 

Early in 1865 the famous missionary- 
naturalist of East Asia, Pére David, 
climbed the centuries-old wall of the Im- 
perial Park just south of Peking and be- 
came, probably, the first white man to see 
a milu. A year later, in some fashion I 
suspect of being unclerical, he wangled 
two skins of the queer creature we now call 
Pére David's deer. Its wide-spreading 
hoofs clack as it walks, its antlers look as 
if they had been put on backward, and it 
slouches in a most undeerlike fashion. To- 
day no one knows with certainty where 
the species lived originally but it may have 
inhabited the immense reedy swamps of 
Chihli Province. Peking legations served 
science well and obtained specimens from 
the imperial herd for various European 
zoos long before international troops in 
1900 killed the remnant except for one 
female. Major credit for the preservation 
of this deer must go to the Duke of Bed- 
ford who established a herd at Woburn 
Park which slowly increased in size, in 
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spite of curtailed food during two World 
Wars. His son, the present Duke, has 
generously and wisely diseribused breeding 
stock to a number of zoological gardens. 
New York received four, and the first fawn 
in the Western Hemisphere was born there 
on April 10, 1949. Pittsburgh Zoological 
Society please note! 

Each morning as I approach Carnegie 
Museum, famed for its dinosaurs, I pass 
dozens of ‘“‘living fossils,’’ as Charles 
Darwin called them, “‘green fossils’’ in 
Ley’s terminology. Even the wildest re- 
ports of living dinosaurs—and I can as- 
sure you that such reports are invariably 
unfounded—pre-empt newspaper space, but 
a tree that shaded dinosaurs, the ginkgo, 
is so commonplace in American cities that 
few accord it the veneration a 200-million- 
year lineage merits. In this world of cease- 
less change, where even a few moments of 
stamina in the prize ring bring acclaim, 
consider the ginkgo. This tree, or its es- 
sentially similar predecessors, flourished 
soon after the Coal Age swamps filled in; 
its leaves, which still flaunt primitive 
radiating veins, were munched by dino- 
saurs; it spread around the world eons be- 
fore the Alps, Rockies, and Himalayas 
were even wrinkles on the surface; it sur- 
vived profound climatic changes and 
Oceanic transgressions and so impressed 
the ancient Chinese that they perpetuated 
it as a temple tree. One explanation for 
such phenomenal racial longevity may be 
the resistance of ginkgos to almost every- 
thing except the axe. They are virtually 
immune to insects and to diseases and so 
tolerant of urban smoke and gasoline 
fumes that it has been claimed that nobody 
ever saw a dead branch on a ginkgo. When 
Buddhism was established in Japan about 
700 a.p., the former wet nurse of the 
Emperor became a convert. Before her 
death she decreed that a ginkgo be planted 
upon her grave in place of a monument; 
this tree, still living and over 1200 years 
of age, is 97 feet tall and 27 feet in circum- 
ference near the ground! 

Biologists remember 1883 not as Mus- 
solini’s natal year nor as the year of death 
of Richard Wagner and Karl Marx, but as 
the year of the big noise. On August 27, 
1883, Krakatoa, an obscure island in the 
Strait of Sunda between Java and Su- 
matra, was rent asunder by four explosions 
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that merit Hollywoodian superlatives. 
Eruptive activity had begun about three 
months earlier, gradually increasing in 
tempo until the acta Monday morning 
when at least four and one-half cubic miles 
of lava and pumice were thrown into the 
air. ‘The island exploded with a noise 
that could be heard over four times the 
area of the United States, creating sea 
waves and pressure waves that could be 
detected all around the planet.’’ The dust 
formed 50-mile-high clouds that persisted 
for decades, causing spectacular sunsets 
around the world. On Java and Sumatra 
36,380 people were drowned by the sea 
wave, but “‘Captain Watson of the Charles 
Bal, having zigzagged all through the 
night only 12 miles or so from the center 
of the explosion, brought his ship through 
falling pumice and mud rain, through 
lightning and 80-foot waves, and then 
calmly proceeded into the Java Sea, with- 
out trying to make port as soon as he 
could.’’ Biologists were quick to realize 
the unparalleled opportunity to study the 
repopulation of the sterilized remnants of 
the island. Ley reports the plants and ani- 
mals recorded by successive expeditions in 
welcome detail, but it may suffice to men- 
tion here that 1,100 species of animals, 
chiefly insects but even including creatures 
as large as the python, had succeeded in 
reaching Krakatoa in 1933. 

The New Zealand takahe, a bird several 
times thought to be extinct but redis- 
covered in 1947; the giant sequoias and 
their fossil relative, the dawn redwood, 
discovered still living near Chungking by 
a Chinese forester in 1944; cycads and rov- 
ing eels; camels and their return to their 
homeland—all these are subjects of fasci- 
nating chapters. And, for readers more 
interested in familiar plants and insects 
than in bizarre rarities, there is a chapter 
about those hitchhikers that man has 
unwittingly transported to new home- 
lands, plants and animals that scientists 
describe as ‘‘adventive,’’ which Ley con- 
siders a nice word connoting both arrival 
and adventure. But I am certain that the 
lonely New Zealand kiwi, carted by some 
mischance to a Paris market house and 
there mistaken by the night watchman for 
a small dark ghost, was a less happy ad- 
venturer than those fortunate readers who 
stay at home with Dragons in Amber. 








©), ALL THE IVORY IMAGES wrought by 


man, none are more clever or realistic than 
the genre carvings of the Japanese. The 
texture, sheen, size, and shape of tusks per- 
fectly suited the Japanese taste. 


@ On these small, svelte surfaces they 
could give expression to their love of detail, 
their genius for large concepts reduced to 
miniature, their sense of rhythm and subtle 
balance, their veneration for the past, their 
humor and folklore. 


@ As with all Japanese arts, stylized 
schools of ivory carving developed centuries 
ago, and the ritual of handling tools was 
learned through long apprenticeship in the 
great workshops. Despite these restraints, 
ivory carvers expressed themselves more 
freely than workers in many media. 


@ The immortals were carved according to 
prim tradition. But the domestic scenes are 
an unbridled delight. There is broad humor 
and a warm sense of humanity in these 
groups of people about their homes, farms, 
and workshops. There is boundless interest 
in animals and a feeling of kinship with 
them. There is a grotesque pleasure in the 
telling of old ghost stories and hoary legends. 


@ A collection of such ivories as this boy 
directing a traveler affords picturesque 
source material invaluable in its authentic 
detail. The animation of these figures, their 
extraordinary realism bespeak an observant 
eye, a trained hand, a wise mind, anda gentle 
heart—creative attributes as essential to the 
making of good food, like the 57 Varieties, 
as to the production of any other art. 
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